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86 MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW 

The Life of John Marshall. By Henry Flanders. Philadelphia: T. & 
J. W. Johnson & Co., 1904. pp. x, 278. 

In any country ruled according to the provisions of a written constitution, 
those whose office it is to interpret that fundamental law must become most 
important persons among the governing forces of the commonwealth. Espe- 
cially is this true in the United States, which is not only governed by, but 
was created by a supreme law. The judiciary, therefore, secures a standing 
that is not equalled in any other country. Professor Dicey is correct when 
he states that "the law courts become the pivot on which the constitutional 
arrangements of the country turn," and further, that "the Bench therefore 
must determine the limits to the authority both of the government and of 
the legislature; their decision is without appeal; the consequence follows 
that the Bench of judges is not only the guardian but also the master of the 
constitution." {Federal Government, 1 Law Quart. Rev., 97.) 

The greatest of those to whom these far-reaching powers were entrusted 
was John Marshall. If the credit of establishing the federal state is due 
largely to the efforts of Washington, its preservation, its possibility for 
growth, its actual development must be attributed in as large a degree to the 
wise interpretation of the Constitution by the Great Chief Justice. It is 
difficult to write anything concerning this extraordinary man without assum- 
ing a tone of eulogy. His long public career as soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, as member of the Virginia legislature, as delegate to the Virginia con- 
vention, as envoy to France, as Congressman, as Secretary of State, as 
biographer of Washington, and as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court dis- 
closed the highest ability and deepest patriotism. As a citizen he added the 
purest motives to the soundest judgment. In private life the universal 
respect, admiration, reverence, and affection of all that knew him sufficiently 
attest his character. The story of his life is a source of inspiration alike to 
lawyer and layman. 

A biography of Marshall, even if it only presented an outline of his 
achievements, would not be unwelcome. The book of Mr. Flanders is far 
more. Although originally part of a two volume set, called "The Lives and 
Times of the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States" 
(1855-1857), it is a history complete within itself and gives a comprehensive 
view of the activities and personality of Marshall. It was commendable — 
especially now, when the services of Marshall are more fully appreciated — 
to reprint this volume which has served as a mine of information to subse- 
quent historians and orators. The book is handsomely fitted out with respect 
to binding, type, and arrangement, and contains the celebrated Inman por- 
trait. If the style is somewhat elevated and rather in the terms of a dis- 
course than a biography; if some matters that would ordinarily arouse our 
interest are not adequately treated, such as the steps in Marshall's education 
or the details of his professional struggles; if there is given much of the 
results and very little of the method — yet on the whole the book makes 
interesting as well as instructive reading, and is a profitable acquisition for 
any library. Gustav Stein. 



